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W FUL has just distributed 10,000 Teacher’s Manuals to elementary schools in 
the Philadelphia area. This 96-page book enables the teacher to secure maximum 


educational value from the ‘‘in-school’’ listening to WFIL’s Studio Schoolhouse series. 
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The “STUDIO SCHOOLHOUSE,” now beginning its fourth year on WFIL, has an five 
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established place in Philadelphia’s school curricula. A survey made by the Philadelphia visua 
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Board of Education shows that of the 126,025 regular listeners to 13 school pein 
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programs broadcast by Philadelphia stations, 80,954 or 64.2 percent were listeners an 
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This proven program in the public interest is one AN ABC AFFILIATE wil 
of WFIL’s many contributions to the education A 


of America’s children. 
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What Are They Saying? 





DWIN ©’CONNOR IS THE AUTHOR of two articles which 
every AER member will enjoy. The first is a de- 
lightful essay on radio comedy entitled, “No Laughing 

Matter” which appears in the “Accent on Living” section 
[pages 130-32] of the September, 1946, Atlantic. Mr. 
O'Connor is semewhat critical of present-day radio comedy 
which he feels suffers because all programs “subscribe faith- 
fully to the same blue-print, an architectural pattern which 
admits of no ad-libbing.” 

He devotes the most of this critique to suggesting specific 
points for improvement: the overuse of whimsy dealing 
with certain characters from comic strips, movies, not to 
mention well-known individuals; the use of material of 
purely local significance ; the abandonment of comedy roles 
by a “handful of comedians” whose efforts promise more 
success in other fields. 

Mr. O’Connor, in conclusion, rates Fred Allen as “one 
of the first comic talents of our time,” but is convinced 
that if Mr. Allen abandoned the current program formula 
of “chrome and whipped cream” and struck out on his own 
“radio would be enriched by its first satirist of adult pro- 
portions.” 

Mr. O’Connor continues his analysis of the radio with 
“Here in the Studio .. .”’ in the same section [pages 137-38] 
if the October issue. This time his barbs are directed at 
audience-participation shows which, he says, treat the radio 
iidience “as if it did not exist.” 

The author of “Here in the Studio” names and describes 
five such programs, three of which are broadcast during 
the evening hours, and shows the extent to which each uses 
visual trappings as the key to success in spite of the fact 
that such elements are lost entirely on the radio listener. 
\Ithough Mr. ©’Connor finds that a few listeners have 
abandoned their radios because of such programs, he is 
surprised that a majority remain at their posts with what he 
calls “becoming docility.” 

Satirically, he proposes that other art forms adopt simi- 
lar techniques. The Theatre Guild might, he points out, 
present its next major attraction behind closed curtains, 
letting the audience hear, but not see, the performance. A 

ister of ceremonies could then, from time to time, 
‘emerge from the wings, with an oral footnote for the or- 
hestra seats.” 

No review could do justice to either ‘No Laughing Mat- 
ter’ or “Here in the Studio.”” You must read them if you 
have not done so already! 

Another satire on radio, “Letter from a Horse,” by 
Frances Eisenberg, appears also in the October Atlantic 
(pages 139-40]. In this essay the reader learns of the ex- 
tert to which radio networks go in protecting every listener 
irom anything which might possibly offend. 


— 


Miss Eisenberg puts it this way, “One of the aims of 
our company is to please each and every one of our listeners. 
No matter how lowly their station in life, we welcome the 
opinions of our audience.” And, again, “Everything that 
goes on the air passes through our department first. We 
read every word. That’s why the programs you hear over 
our network are so clean and inoffensive. We take out 
everything that might annoy somebody.” 

The article is amusing reading, but it is hard to escape 
from some of its implications. Would the true artist—paint- 
er, sculptor, composer, author—reach creative heights if 
he labored in an atmosphere tinged with uneasiness over 
the effect his art might have on every single individual who 
might come in contact with it? Will radio ever rise to the 
artistic plane while it keeps its ear constantly on the alert 
for the ring of the telephone or the postman ? 

“Why Was I Borneman .. .?” in the “Personal and 
Otherwise” section [pages 386-87] of the October, 1946, 
Harper's Magazine, speculates on the use of supersonics 
[inaudible sounds which an audience feels and reacts to] 
in the production of radio programs. The use of super- 
sonic technique, it quotes Variety as saying, 1s being ex- 
perimented with by one movie studio. When radio pro- 
grams utilize supersonics, the author of “P & ©” writes, 
“It’s only a matter of time, of course, before we lose con- 
trol of our emotions entirely.” Then, he says, you will be 
reduced “to a state of such moral collapse that you will 
listen to the commercial.” You'll enjoy this satire, too, so 
don’t miss it! 

“Let’s welcome the growing together of Stage, Movies, 
And Radio,” concludes Staats Cotsworth in “On Being in 
Radio,” which appears on the Radio Page of the October 
6, 1946, issue of The New York Times. “They are all 
three forms of the same old Art of Make-believe. An actor 
may be more successful in one than another, but he should 
be good in all. Radio is no stepchild. It just grew up last, 
that’s all.” 

Mr. Cotsworth fears that actors who are not in radio 
too often look down their noses at it. He contends that 
‘Radio has a lot to give the actor... . Young actors particu- 
larly can gain confidence by acting in radio that will help 
them in the Theatre. They learn to listen to what the other 
person is saying, and to speak lines with naturalness and 
conviction that makes for good acting anywhere. Also, if 
they have talent to begin with, they can develop a sense of 
timing.” 

He thinks radio’s greatest contribution is in giving the 
actor a chance to act regularly instead of being idle between 
Broadway engagements. Something like this is essential 
if the actor is to “retain confidence in himself.’”—Tracy F. 
Tyter, Editor. 
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Who? What? Where? When? 





Margariete Ralls was reappointed re- 
cently to the post of radio chairman, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 

Charles W. Dudley, who served as ed- 
ucational director at Station 
WILL during July and August, has ac 
cepted a post at 


program 
Emerson College, Bos 
ton 

The Seventeenth Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, Friday through Monday, May 2-5 
1947. Headquarters hotel, as in the 
will be the Deshler-Wallick. 

Station WMAC, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, is the most recent ad- 
dition to the growing roster of college radio 
stations in the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System. WMAC went on the air in early 
October. 

Mary Margaret Sanger, a 1946 B.S. in 
business administration at the University of 
South Dakota, was appointed recently to the 
post of program director, Station KUSD, 
University of South Dakota. Miss Sanger 
is also assisting in teaching radio classes. 

The Second Television Conference and 
Exhibition of the Television Broadcasters 
\ssociation was held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, October 10 and 11. More 
than eighty papers on 


’ 


past, 


were de- 
livered and the latest television equipment 
was exhibited. 


television 


Radio and You is the title of an eight- 
week course presented in New York by the 
Town Hall Workshops. The course, which 
began October 14, 
radio personalities as 


presents well-known 
guest speakers on 
various phases of broadcasting, and is under 
the direction of Gretta Baker. 

Station WBBM, Chicago, began on Oc- 
tober 1 a radio institute for Chicago social 
agency workers. The five two-hour institute 
sessions were held on Tuesdays and were 
planned to equip the publicists with the fun- 
damental principles of radio programming so 
that they would make better use of 
time in promoting social work. 

Dan Thompson, radio director, Nation- 
al Safety Council, and AER member, was 
elected recently to the post of president, Pub- 
licity Club of Chicago. Mr. Thompson, who 
was for six years an NBC publicity man, is 
a graduate of the University of Louisville 


radio 


and served for seventeen years on The 
Louisville Times. 
Democracy, U.S.A., a program pre- 


sented by Station WBBM, Chicago, earned a 
joint award for the and for The 
Chicago Defender National Asso- 
ciation for the Colored 
People. The program characterized as 
“an innovation in the field of radio, whose 
very success belies the biased beliefs of those 


station 
from the 
\dvancement of 
was 


who support race supremacy and inequality 
among men.” 


Dr. Franklin Dunham, as a result of a 
reorganization of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has a new title: supervisor of educa- 
tional uses of radio. 

Station WYBC, Yale University’s In- 
tercollegiate Broadcasting System affiliate, 
broadcast John Hersey’s celebrated Hiro- 
shima on four successive nights beginning 
October 8. 

The Eleventh American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Programs was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. I. Keith Tyler. En- 
tries close February 1, 1947. Blanks can be 
secured by writing Dr. Tyler at the Ohio 
State University. 

Cross Section and It’s Your Business 
are the titles of two programs sponsored 
during July, August, and September by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The 
former was presented over CBS and _ the 
latter over ABC. Both began July 6. 

The American Mercury 
Script-of-the-Month series with the Octo- 
ber number. The entire series of eight 
fifteen-minute scripts may be secured for 
fifty cents f Radio Department, The 


began its 


from 
American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22. 

David Silverman, music librarian, Sta- 
tion WJR, Detroit, compiled recently a 
loose-leaf work which includes the most 
popular standard tunes, thirty-five all-time 
best selling songs, great singers of great 
songs, songs of the mechanical era, and 
song hits of yesteryear [1874-1945]. 

E. W. Ziebarth, education director and 
production manager, Station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, was appointed in early 
October to the post of education director, 
Central Division, CBS. Mr. Ziebarth, for- 
merly acting director, Station KUOM, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, continues to devote 
part-time service to the University as in- 
structor in speech. 

Eric Sevareid, CBS Washington news 
commentator, was honored October 10 and 
11 by his alma mater, the University of Min- 
nesota. There was a reception in the Cam- 
pus Club to celebrate the publication of his 
new book, Not So Wild a Dream, and he 
was principal speaker at a luncheon in Coff- 
man Memorial Union sponsored by Sigma 
Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, honorary 
journalism fraternities. 

Station WHIO, Dayton, Ohio, in- 
augurated recently a new weather service. 
At 9:00 a.m., Monday through Friday, the 
station broadcasts the aircraft weather re- 
port and forecast including such informa- 
tion as wind and cloud formations. The re- 
port is both local and national, including the 
country’s largest airports. Airline passengers 
are thus informed of weather conditions from 
Dayton to their destination and private pilots 
may plan their day’s flying to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Jane Griffith was added in mid-summe: 
to the publicity department of Static 
WOQOXR, The New York Times. 

Paul Brissey, KUOM music director, 
recently returned from an extended tou 
through the East and South with the Min 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Edward R. Murrow, CBS vice preside 
and director of public affairs, has appoint 
ed Gerald F. Maulsby to the post, assis 
ant to the director of public affairs. 

Richard S. Nickeson, assistant professo: 
of journalism, University of Georgia, and 4 
1946 Wisconsin M.A., began teaching radi 
courses in the Grady School of Journalisn 
this fall. 

Edward R. Murrow, CBS vice president 
and director of public affairs, has bee 
named a member-at-large of the commissior 
which will advise the American delegatior 
to UNESCO. The organization will hold 
its first session in Paris this month. 
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The Radio and the Teacher* 





HE RADIO INDUSTRY TODAY meas- 
ures its business in terms of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
mnually. Four major networks and 
hundreds of independent _ stations 
broadcast around the clock every day in 
the year. A glance at the radio page of 
any large newspaper will impress the 
reader with the multiplicity of radio 
offerings. Today this twenty-five-year- 
old industry is a force to be reckoned 
with in American civilization and in 
world affairs. For there is scarcely a 
place on the entire globe where a 
powerful receiver could not pick up a 
broadcast. Radio, it may be said, knows 
no limits of time or space. It flings out 
its signal to the far corners of the earth 
irom dawn to dawn continuously. 

With what does the radio 
speak? Not with the ringing, healthy 


voice 


voice of a glad free people. Rather we 
hear, for the most part, a sickening 
parade of sicknesses, of plug uglies, of 
singing commercials, and the serial ac- 
counts of neurotic females and crimi- 
nally disposed gents—all in the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 
We have been told repeatedly that 
we, the listeners, receive the bounty of 
the generous advertising man, that we 
should take what we get and like it, 
hecause he pays the bills. But does he? 
When we consider that the public’s in- 
vestment in receiving equipment is 
twenty-six times greater than the equip- 
ment of the broadcasters, and that our 
operational expense surpasses that of 
the radio industry three to two, we 
begin to realize what a tremendous 
stake the general public has in radio. 
Radio is and can continue to be a 
vreat 
Networks and 


source of cultural enrichment. 
independent stations 
ould give increasing amounts of time 
ind devote some of their best and most 


cative talent to developing an entirely 
ique form of 


artistic expression 

which would bring to the general public 
great moments in the world’s litera- 

ire, art, and music. 
Xadio could provide the greenest 
‘tures for artistic growth and experi- 
ntation. New forms of music, poetry, 
| drama could be experimented with. 
host unlimited excursions into the 


; \bridgment of an address, 1946 Summer Radio 
W: -kshop, Station KYW, Philadelphia. 


field of acoustics could be essayed. 

Radio could encourage the free, un- 
biased discussion of local and national 
problems without restriction as to the 
interests or points of view of sponsors. 

Radio could develop international 
understanding and good will. 

Radio could bring the world to the 
schoolhouse and make learning such an 
exciting and vital experience that it 
could never be forgotten. 

Radio could do all these things and 
at such times and in such manner as 
people could and would listen to them 
and the gates of the poorhouse would 
not yawn before its face. 

3ut radio can and does do all these 
things. But how? And when? Often at 
times when it is inconvenient to listen 
to them. Only twenty-two of approxi- 
mately 1,200 radio programs broadcast 
by the major networks each week can 
be classified otherwise than as variety 
shows, news comments, and_ serial 
stories. Twenty-two programs a week 
represent about half of an average per- 
son’s listening time. Not a bad propor- 
tion, provided that all these programs 
were available to the listener when he 
could listen to them. Isn’t it reasonable 
to believe that half of this time should 
have some constructive influence on 
his life? 

But whatever he listens to, the fact 
remains that he does listen, and his 
whole outlook on life is tremendously 
influenced by what he» hears. Conse- 
quently, all educational systems must 
include a discussion of current radio 
offerings, just as they include current 
literature, music, or current events. 

Students in our schools must be made 
aware of the tremendous force of the 
radio. They must understand its im- 
portance in the world of men, but they 
must also be critical of it. And some- 
where they must develop standards for 
a fair and just criticism, 

As radio is one of the largest and 
richest of businesses today, it offers 
many vocational opportunities. It is a 
young industry. Men of forty-five count 
themselves among the old men. Its pace 
and variety appeal to youth. Young 
people, both boys and girls, have many 
vocational opportunities in the program, 
the business, and the engineering de- 
partments. They should be acquainted 


with these opportunities in school and 
be guided into them if they have the 
skill, temperament and other qualifica- 
tions necessary for this work. They 
should also be cautioned against the 
glamorous big salaries reported in re- 
cent books and magazine articles. There 
are such salaries, but for the rank and 
file of the radio industry the compensa- 
tion is comparable to similar services in 
other industries. The pace is fast, the 
hours are long and irregular, the nerve 
strain is terrific, the work is exacting, 
and ulcers are said to be the occupa- 
tional disease. 

The use of radio as a teaching device, 
especially the radio workshop, provides 
a wide opportunity for self expression. 
The correlation or integration with 
other subjects in the school program is 
extremely wide. For example, the so- 
cial studies, literature, the arts, and the 
sciences, together with sports and stu- 
dent activities, are the raw material for 
writing radio scripts which, of course, 
should be an outgrowth of the work in 
written composition for those with skill 
and talent. The student should clearly 
understand the difference between writ- 
ing for the eye and writing for the ear 
and should be trained to hear his script 
as he writes it. 

In addition to preparing the script, 
producing it offers many opportunities 
for cooperative planning and self de- 
velopment. Casting is probably the best 
way to analyze a character and, under 
skillful guidance, students can be train- 
ed to see the character as a living per- 
sonality behind the words. 

The other aspects of rehearsal and 
putting the show on the air make team- 
work absolutely essential. Alertness, 
keenness, and insight are also developed. 
Then the use of a microphone for 
speaking, reading a poem or other liter- 
ary selections, or for reading a school 
newscast gives training in a technique 
that will be valuable to the student no 
matter what branch of work he enters 
after leaving school. The student must 
be made to understand the essential 
difference between the conversational 
tone required of a radio speaker and 
the more or less oratorical style of the 
platform. These are only a few of the 
many values of a radio workshop as 
those who have run one in school are 
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aware. 


And now we come to that part of the 
radio industry which concerns us as 
educators very much indeed. I mean in- 
school educational broadcasts. 

The list of radio programs prepared 
for in-school listening is indeed im- 
pressive, but except for school districts 
which originate their own broadcasts, 
they have not met with the success they 
deserve, especially not in the secondary 
schools. I believe that the following few 
suggestions will help to increase their 
effectiveness and acceptance: 

[1] Radio education should be centralized 
in the superintendent's office in the same way 
as other types of sensory education, special 
education, or curriculum study. 

[2] The initiation of a sertes of radio pro- 
grams should come from the teachers who 
will use the program. 

[3] Radio equipment should be made avail- 
able and easy to use. 

[4] Teachers should be informed frequent- 
ly and fully regarding radio broadcasts in 
which their classes will be interested, and 
long enough in advance so that proper pre- 
paration can be made. 

[5] Teachers’ manuals should get down to 
earth with regard to what students may do 
before and after the program, and should 
indicate exactly what the children will hear 
in the broadcast. The actual script might 
even be included. No conscientious teacher 
can be expected to expose her class to an 
experience, educational or otherwise, unless 
she knows what that experience will be and 
what its possible relationship will be to other 
educational experiences of her students. 

[6] Educational programs should be writ- 
ten by professionals, directed by profession- 
als, and acted by professionals. Student- 
teacher-actors, script writers, and directors 
learn a lot from experience in these three 
fields, but rarely if ever should the results 
of such activities be aired publicly. If we 
demand the best textbooks for our pupils, 
should we not demand the best broadcasts ? 

Educational programs must be able to stand 
up equally well in comparison with the best 
commercial shows. 

[7] There should be a clear-cut distinc- 
tion made between educator and radio man. 
Participation in, and direction of, radio 
broadcasts should be entirely in the hands 
of the professional radio production director. 

What every large system 


needs is a director of radio who is an 


schor | 


administrator, not an actor or producer ; 


an educator, not an entertainer: one 
who knows the business and_profes- 
sional side of radio well enough to 
know what will and will not work over 
the air; one who, with his assistants, 
has enough time to consult with de- 
partment heads relative to their educa- 
tional needs and with professional script 
writers and producers to see that these 
needs are adequately provided for in 
educational broadcasts. The Radio De- 
partment should put its stamp of ap- 
proval on every show that is broadcast 


under its auspices, but its staff should 


seldom if ever produce or act in a show 
unless the school system has its own 
station. Then, of course, it would em- 
ploy an additional staff of technicians, 
actors, announcers, and producers to 
air its own programs. 

In the elementary school, broadcasts 
have a much wider appeal and a much 
greater usefulness because the curricu- 
lum and scheduling are much more flex- 
ible. Consider what a boon it is to the 
teacher to be able to write to Johnnie’s 
mamma that even though sonny is con- 
fined to his home with a case of measles, 
he can listen to this, that, and the other 
radio broadeast, do certain follow up 
activities, and feel that he is still a 
part of his class. With better planning 
much more could be done with radio 
for absentees. 

One of the grandest things that any- 
one can be is a teacher, and one of the 
most important and most responsible 
jobs in the world is to train the next 
Sut teachers are too 
often inclined to develop a dctached, 
out of this world attitude to men and 
things! We are called idealists, naive, 


generation. we 


and are said to live in ivory towers. 
Now there is something fine about havy- 
ing ideals and even the most sophisti- 
cated among us are newborn babes 
about some things, so that I should sav 
that being called naive and idealists 

a compliment. But the ivory tower isn’t. 
The lives of too many of us are circum- 
scribed by the four walls of a classroom. 
We live sheltered lives, we aren’t rich, 
but we do have security. We are wha’ 


you might call genteel and middle 
class. We don’t like commercials or 
the ‘“‘run of the mill” radio fare, so 


we hide our heads in the ground and 
refuse to acknowledge that there is such 
a thing as radio. Now this we simply 
have to get over. It’s just about as 
stupid as the cave man who refused to 
acknowledge that there such a 
thing as fire after it had been dis- 
covered, and was consequently burned 


Was 


to a crisp. We've got to leave the ivory 
towers and think in terms of broader 
and more far-reaching things. We’ve 
got to think in terms of radio towers, if 
you will. 

It is the duty of every teacher to in- 
form himself about the important 
medium of radio—how great a force 
it is in the world, how it is organized, 
what opportunities it offers vocation- 
ally, how a broadcast is produced and 


how it gets from the studio to the loud 
speaker in your radio set, what regula- 
tions control the radio industry, what 
are the people’s rights regarding radio, 
how to use the simple radio techniques 
such as talking into a microphone, and 
finally how radio can be utilized effec- 
tively in the classroom. 









How can you as a teacher know all 
these things? First of all, I would sug- 
gest reading everything there is in the 
held of radio in current books and 
magazines. Then I would suggest join- 
ing the AER, attending its meetings, 
and reading its Journal carefully. In 
the third place, you would want to sign 
up with a radio workshop. And, lastly, 
you might apply to the colleges and 
universities for guidance in your think- 
ing about 















radio and training in_ its 
effective use. 






In conclusion, we have, in my opin- 






ion, the best system of radio anywhere 
in the world. I believe that competition 
has made it so. I believe that the ma- 
jority of radio officials are concerned,to 
make radio the vital world 
affairs that it is and can be. I believe 
that there is a general feeling of disgust 
with commercials and the soap opera 









force in 









type of program. But at present there 





isn't any sure-fire program of high type 
to take its place. I believe that to im- 






prove this situation ta’:es constant vig!- 
lance and plenty of hard work by all 
who want a different type of program 










to listen to. The teachers more than an) 





other persons are molders of public 






opinion. We have a rare privilege 0! 





determining how the next generation 






shall think and act, and we dare not 
sell out to indifference or any kind of 
pressure group. I believe that the col- 








leges should assume places of leader- 
ship in education for and about radio 






I believe that the professional educator 





and the professional radio man should 
complement each other rather than t 
try to do each other’s job, And I am 
sure that with “combined operations” 
we shall be able to make radio one oi 
the greatest mankind — vet 
invented. I believe that all of us w! 
are interested in radio rea'ize that it 
a great responsibility but also a great 
privilege to work in this field 
FREDERICK G. GRUBER, assistant p! 
fessor of education; chairman, Raci 
Committee; and = director, Weelly 
Radio Forum of Public Opinion; Uo 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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South Carolina Plans Educational FM 





OUTH CAROLINA is moving into 

a fourth phase of activity since 

the creation of a State Radio 
Council last April. In June, at the call 
of Governor Ransome J. Williams, 
Council members held their initial 
meeting, elected as chairman W. H. 
Ward, director, Extension Division, 
University of South Carolina; and as 
secretary, R. M. Cooper, director, 
State Research, Planning, and Devel- 
opment Board. They heard Dr. R. R. 
Lowdermilk, radio specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education, stress the impor- 
tance of prompt planning at the state 
level. 

Earlier in the year, Dr. Lowdermilk 
had met representatives of many of the 
colleges and schools of the state. The 
group had assembled by invitation of 
Director Ward, then chairman of a 
State Radio Committee appointed by 
State Superintendent of Education J. 
H. Hope, at the request of the State 
Board of Education. It was out of 
this meeting and the appearance of the 
committee before a joint session of the 
South Carolina Senate and House 
education committees that the legisla- 
tive act finally came about. 

The Council, created by Act 
912, 


No. 
was assigned responsibilities in- 
cluding the making of “reports of find- 
Ings, plans, and recommendations to 
the next [1947] regular session of the 
General Assembly,” but was provided 
with no specific financial means of dis- 
charging them. Determined, neverthe- 
less, to complete its tasks, the Execu- 
tive Committee was directed to obtain 
money from the Governor's contingent 
fund for a preliminary engineering sur- 
vey, and the chairman to appoint com- 
mittees for the survey of educational 
needs which might be served by edu- 
cational broadcasting and of existing 
ind potential educational program pro- 
duction resources. 
Council Chairman Ward, wanting 
both to simplify the user-producer sur- 
and to get it done quickly, decided 
one committee with co-chairmen, 
Xk Brice Waters, representing Win- 
op College, and Charles P. Mac- 
lis, representing the South Carolina 
I" lucation 


ty 


Ty 


educa- 
ial radio chairman, were named. 


Association as its 


The co-chairmen met with Mr. 
Ward during the summer, outlined the 
responsibilities of the committee, and 
issued invitations to the school super- 
intendents of the larger city systems of 
the state and a selected group of county 
superintendents of education. The city 
superintendents were already organized 
informally for occasional consideration 
of somewhat common problems; thus, 
a degree of unity existed. Their schools 
were not only the ultimate large users 
of educational programs to be broad- 
cast over the contemplated state sys- 
tem, but they were also logical re- 
sources of production talent and pro- 
gramming. More or less typical coun- 
ties, not already a part of the picture 
as represented by the larger centers, 
were to be brought into focus through 
their educational leaders. 

With the plans laid for an early 
meeting of the committee, an opportu- 
nity for further aid from the organiza- 
tional strength of the SCE.A was seen. 
This was the occasion of the third sum- 
mer workshop of the Association. At 
its second, in .\ugust 1945, delegates 





KATHLEEN N. Larpir, AER Presi- 
dent, who received the Seventh Annual 
Award of Merit, October 23, at the 
annual banquet of the School Broad 
cast Conference. Previous awards went 
went to JupitH C. WALLER, STERLING 
FisHer, Dr. 1. KeitH TyLer, HAROLD 
W. Kent, Ropert B. Hupson, 
HaroLtp B. McCarty. 


and 





had heard a report on the FM Insti- 
tute at the University of Wisconsin, 
and had approved the appointment of 
a committee to study the advantages 
and possibilities of FM educational 
broadcasting for South Carolina. Thus, 
a year later, had come the chance to 
clarify the advantages and point out 
the possibilities. 

At the workshop a small group heard 
a sample of educational broadcast 
material made available by transcrip- 
tions of Wisconsin School of the Air 
programs supplied by Harold B. Mc- 
Carty, WHA director. They learned 
of the obligations of the Council, the 
purpose of the surveys, and how the 
SCEA might be of great help. A much 
larger group on the following evening 
heard the summary of the group meet- 
ing, and though they did not hear the 
transcription of an art lesson, saw the 
convincing evidence of art taught by 
radio in the form of mounted exhibits 
of the work of Wisconsin pupils done 
during the broadcast series. 


The WHA transcriptions and the art 
work, now supplemented by six double- 
faced discs provided by Dr. William B. 
Levenson, directing supervisor of radio, 
Cleveland public schools, will comprise 
a part of the traveling demonstration 
scheduled for seven district meetings of 
the SCEA the last week in October and 
first in November. Mounted materials 
from the FREC, the AER, and the 
Chicago Radio Council help to tell the 
story. 





The account and the appeal for indi- 
vidual assistance will be more definite 
than at the workshop sessions, for since 
August the preliminary engineering 
survey has been made and a long-range 
program recommended. A_ projected 
system of eight 1-K\W_ stations with 
500 foot antennae would give complete 
state coverage. Because of the central 
location of Columbia, it would be de- 
sirable to erect the initial station at the 
capital city. Other sites would include 
Charleston, location of the Citadel and 
the South Carolina Medical College ; 
Orangeburg, Rock Hill, Clemson Col- 
lege, Greenville, and possibly Florence. 

The utilization-production commit 
tee, furthermore, at a work-conference 
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in Columbia on September 19 agreed 
upon its objectives, devised procedures, 
accepted suggested survey forms and 
recommended others, set up techniques 
for informing the public and gaining 
support, and accepted personal respon- 
sibilities. They viewed the need for a 
complete and convincing piece of work, 
and for a demonstration of educational 
salesmanship of the highest order when 
the Council recommendations are made 
to the General Assembly. 

With the completion of questionnaire 
forms, to be mailed out successively 
over a period of weeks rather than in 
one long form, a comprehensive search 
for talent gets under way. In the per- 
sonnel area the objective is the location 
in schools, colleges, State and_ local 
governmental agencies, and in organ- 





izations serving public education, of 
any members with training or experi- 
ence in script writing, production, or 
in the operation of broadcasting or re- 
cording equipment. Two other related 
areas challenge the discovery of the 
use that is presently being made of edu- 
cational broadcasts and the existing 
programming resources, that is, how 
is available time of commercial stations 
being utilized for educational programs 
and what are the program types? The 
fourth area concerns the potential pro- 
gramming resources. Here the desire 
and ability of a school, college, agency, 
or organization to produce a program 
or program series with a specific educa- 
tional objective must be brought to 
light. 

In setting up the procedures and 


forms for questionnaires the chairmet 
have had much help from the excellent 
“Suggestions for a State Educational 
FM Planning Workshop” prepared for 
the state of Virginia. With strict time 
limitations facing the committee 
workshop method was out of the ques- 
tion and adaptations were devised. How 
they will work remains to be seen. Fer- 
reting out the abilities of the peoples 
of a state, prodding into collective 
minds for centers of educational inter- 
ests, capturing elusive traditions and 
ideals, selling a means of investing in 
a great future—the outcome of these 
endeavors is not readily comprehended 
We have done little as yet; that trifl 
we gladly share as we have shared the 


generosity of others. — CHARLES P. 
MacInnis, 








Unique Summer Radio Course 





HE PAST SUMMER I had the privi- 
lege of teaching two courses in 

educational radio at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. These 
courses, “Preparation and Production 
of Radio Programs” and “Radio in the 
Classroom” were listed as graduate 
courses in education and came under 
the major field of Curriculum and 
Teaching in the Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Department, headed by Dr. Max 
R. Brunstetter. 

I soon realized what a marvelous op- 
portunity this was for me to “spread 
the cause” of radio in education and, 
in turn, to learn much from the stu- 
dents who made up these classes. It 
was a real responsibility to serve their 
many needs and interests, for the 
classes included directors of radio |new- 
ly appointed], directors of audio-visual 
departments, supervisors, principals, 
department heads, and teachers rang- 
ing from college to pre-kindergarten 
\ll of these were “newcomers” 
many 


levels. 
to educational 
with pre-conceived ideas of just what 
they wanted from the summer’s work. 


radio and came 


Some wished to work out radio assem- 
bly programs ; others desired youth dis- 
cussion program ideas, and so it went: 
“What has radio done in the field of 
guidance ?”” “How 
the sight-saving program?” “Has any- 
thing been done with radio and the pre- 


child?” “What 


can radio serve in 


school have you on 


radio and business education ?” 






Although I had come well prepared 
with sample materials from leading 
school systems and various radio or- 
ganizations, I hoped that I might win 
over these people who had definite in- 
terests and special problems into view- 
ing what other subject areas and other 
grade levels were doing with radio. 
Thus they might find or recognize in 
these many fields some new angles of 
approach which might readily be adapt- 
ed to their own peculiar needs. I wanted 
the English and speech people to listen 
to science and social studies programs 
—and the science people to literature 
programs. So it came to pass; their 
interests did broaden and many found 
new means of meeting and working out 
their own problems. 

The 
group represented 
and private schools of twenty states 
and the countries of Canada, France, 
British Guiana, and Palestine. In all, 
something like fifty new centers of edu- 


student membership of this 


public, parochial, 


cational radio came into being—fifty 
outgrowths of the summer session 
classes. 

In order to meet the widely diversi- 
fied needs of individual class members, 
a conference room [see cut] was set up 
where students might confer with their 
instructor necessary. This 
room, a large, airy, pleasant one, had 


whenever 


two long walls covered with display 
board on which were exhibited various 
types of radio utilization. Another wall 


was devoted to photographs of student 
work motivated by broadcasts of th 
Chicago Radio Council-WBEZ and 
production activities of the Central 
Radio Workshop of the Council. Still 
another wall was lined with shelves on 
which were placed stacks of “give- 
away” materials gathered from such 
excellent sources as the radio depart- 
ments of the Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and St. Louis pub- 
lic schools—sample scripts, handbooks, 
station schedules, and other helpful 
materials. Portland, New York City. 
Minneapolis, and Wisconsin schools 
were represented, as were the schools 
of Canada. Many of these materials 
which had been gathered in quantity 
were distributed at our class meetings 
when the materials were related to the 
lecture subjects; these included, along 
with the schools’ publications, litera- 
ture distributed by the networks, the 
AER, SBC, NAB, FREC, Westing 
house, General Electric, RCA, the In 
stitute for Democratic Education, th 
United Air Lines, the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, and other sources. In those in- 
stances where there was only one copy 
this was placed on the reading table 


where it might be studied at the sti- 


dents’ convenience. Here, wer 
sample copies of excellent radio texts 
including the latest by Levenson, Wox| 
fel-Tvler, Waller, and Krulevitch 
magazines and periodicals of t) 


industry—AER Journal, Billboar i 


too, 
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BVcriety, Radio Daily, Broadcasting, 
Film and Radio Discussion Guide, Bul- 


. 
B Iciin of the FREC, Radio News, Radio 


Maintenance, Communications, Players 
Vagasine, Theatre Arts, FM and Tele- 
Televiser, 


B vision, Television, and so 
Sforth. The room boasted an excellent 
sixteen-inch, 33 1/3-78 rpm_ playback 
Son which students might audition discs 
Nin which they were interested. It was 
a popular place with the students, not 
we for conferences with the faculty 





adviser but for meeting with other 
students and for study purposes. 

Only one or two in the class had had 
}any previous radio experience, yet in 
}six weeks’ time they planned series to 
actual situations,” 
| wrote scripts, prepared handbooks, and 
} produced Students took 
}turns at handling the equipment, plan- 
ning music and sound, acting and di- 
Brecting. In fact, our production sched- 
ule became so heavy and the interest so 


meet ‘““back-home 


programs. 


wk 


* 


sereat that we were obliged to open a 
} production laboratory” period daily to 


jmeet the demand for “more time on 


pinay 


s mike.” 

In-school and commercial programs 
were evaluated, the work of other stu- 
lents was constructively criticized [this 
was facilitated by mimeographing each 
student’s work and distributing copies 
to each member of the class|, and sta- 
tions were visited [both for production 

» rehearsals actual the 
ir.”| We viewed equipment exhibits, 
took part in radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision up the 
summer with new series planned in 
detail Joutline, scripts, handbook}, 


and shows ‘on 


me 


programs, and wound 


ready for presentation to local station 
managers. These ranged from public 
relations programs at the college level 
to special primary-grade broadcasts, 
P sight-saving programs, college drama 





Combined conference, listening, and reading room used by radio classes at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


outlines, high school radio workshop 
shows, English programs, and others. 

Our lecture hall was a large one, 
housing some two hundred students, 
and classes were besieged with visitors. 
Ten “guest lectures” were requested by 
other departments—administration, su- 
pervision, secondary education, guid- 
ance, business education, audio-visual 
education, occupation research, and 
others who were anxious to learn what 
radio has to their fields. Our 
production group gave many demon- 
strations for these people, and many 


otter 


of them visited our “Listening Room”’ 
later on to pick up materials for their 
own use. 

Because of the interest evidenced in 
radio, the Audio-Visual Education De- 
partment of Teachers College is plan- 
ning on enlarging its present facilities 
for radio productions’ This summer our 
equipment consisted of one microphone 
Jan excellent one], an amplifier, speaker, 
and playback. These were housed in a 
small, glass-panelled, sound-proof con- 
trol booth at the front of the lecture 
hall. Dr. Brunstetter is at present con- 


sidering enlarging the control booth, 
adding to the present equipment, and 
enlarging the room to increase the ca- 
pacity for the viewing and production 
groups. Television, in addition to radio, 
will be included in these plans. 

I was very happy working with this 
group, for it was indeed gratifying to 
see their small circles of interest ex- 
pand as they realized all that radio 
could for them. need never 
“sell” radio; just acquaint people with 
what radio has done and can do, and 
radio will “sell” itself. It has so much 
to give that the true educator cannot 
fail to recognize these values once he 


do One 


is aware of them. 

Here, then, is a new “crop” of radio 
enthusiasts who are keenly alive to 
radio’s possibilities. Of course they are 
going to come up against many a prob- 
lem, but it’s up to those of us who have 
had experience with radio in education 
to share our knowledge with them and 
give them every help we can.—ELiza- 
BETH E. MARSHALL, program director, 
Radio Council-W BEZ, Chicago public 


sche ¢ Is. 





English by Radio in Haiti 





N INTERESTING EXPERIMENT was 
carried on in Haiti in 1944 that 
involved the teaching of English 

radio. The series, English by Radio, 

nsisted of two 30-minute broadcasts 
each week, and was presented from the 

iitian- American Institute. Two thou- 
sheets distributed 
ry Wednesday by a local daily news- 
ver, Haiti-Journal. An additional 
usand were issued to individuals and 


id lesson were 


groups by the Comité de Rapproche- 
ment Haitiano-Américain in Port-au- 
Prince. In this connection, it should be 
noted that five schools in the Port-au- 
Prince area received from twenty to 
forty of these lesson sheets regularly 
for the use of students who followed the 
program in groups. Listeners 
cities as far distant as Cap-Haitien, 
where reception is often impossible, 


from 


wrote in for lesson sheets and sent in 


their homework. The programs were 
carried over two of the four Haitian 
stations, HH3W and HH2S. 

We began with the first thirteen les- 
sons of El Inglés Corriente, as pre- 
pared by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Numerous 
modifications were necessary, however, 
as that material was planned for Span- 
ish-speaking students. When, for some 
reason or other, the remaining lessons 
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of that series were delayed, we de- 
veloped our own lessons, still follow- 
ing the general pattern of El Inglés 
Corriente, and using a vocabulary that 
was largely, but not exclusively, that 
of Basic English. 

The method is primarily conversa- 
tional. Less and less French is spoken 
with each succeeding lesson. Monotony 
is avoided by the frequent use of songs, 
skits, and contests. Some of the songs 
taught were “Three Blind Mice,” “Mc- 
Donald’s Farm,” and the first stanza 
of the Haitian National Anthem [in 
English]. For the latter, we requested 
translations from the group and then 
allowed the entire class to select the 
most singable of the three best versions 
submitted. This is the prize-winning 
translation : 

For Haiti, 

For our country, ; 

March on, march on in unity! 

In our ranks no betrayers ; 

Of the soil let’s be sole owners. 

March on, march on united 

For our country, for Haiti! 

March on, march on in unity, 

For Haiti, for our dear country! 
‘The Star Spangled Banner” and other 
songs followed. 

Skits have also proved stimulating. 
Usually they occur at the end of the 
lesson and help to review the material 
covered that evening. On one occasion, 
the teacher told the first part of The 
Three Bears, and then allowed three 
students to dramatize the rest of the 
story. Here are two samples of our 
original playlets. The first came at the 
conclusion of a lesson on buying and 
selling. 

Teacher: Reécapitulons par une petite scéne 
dramatique a trois personnages: A husband, 
a wife, and a marchande. The husband sera 
Mr. Jean-Baptiste; the wife, Miss Narcisse, 
and Miss Miot sera la marchande. Quand le 
rideau se léve, Mr. Jean-Baptiste reads a 
newspaper ; he is tired. The wife laisse entrer 
la marchande and asks her : Que vendez-vous ? 

Wife: WHAT DO YOU SELL? 

Teacher: The woman answers: Je 
de trés beaux crayons. 

Merchant: I SELL 
PENCILS. 

Teacher: 


vends 


VERY PRETTY 
The wife, qui a justement besoin 
de trés beaux crayons, asks: Combien? 

Wife: HOW MUCH ARE THEY? 
HOW MUCH DO THEY COST? 

Verchant: THREE DOLLARS. 

Teacher: A ce moment, the husband laisse 
son newspaper to say: Ca c'est trop cher. 
l’ai payé dix centimes un beau crayon ce 
matin. 

Husband: THAT 1S 
PAID TEN CENTS FOR 
CIL THIS MORNING. 

Teacher: His wife, trés sévére, answers: 
lu ne comprends pas, mon cher ; ces crayons- 
ci sont trés bons. 

Wife: YOU DO NOT UNDERSTAND, 
MY DEAR. THESE PENCILS ARE 
VERY GOOD 


TOO DEAR. 1 
A NICE PEN- 


Teacher: Mr. Jean-Baptiste, comme un 
good husband, reprend his newspaper et sa 
pipe. Tout d’un coup, his wife says: Je n’ai 
pas d’argent. Prete-moi trois dollars, mon 
ami. 

Wife: I HAVE NO MONEY. LEND 
ME THREE DOLLARS, MY FRIEND. 

Teacher: La-dessus, the husband, trés phil- 
osophe, answers: “NEITHER A _ BOR- 
ROWER NOR A LENDER BE, FOR 
LOAN OFT LOSES BOTH ITSELF 
AND FRIEND.” [This sentence had been 
studied earlier in the lesson.] 

Et, comme le rideau descend, tous les ar- 
tistes de l'Institut Haitiano-Américain re- 
peat with the husband: “NEITHER A 
BORROWER NOR A LENDER BE, FOR 
LOAN OFT LOSES BOTH ITSELF 
AND FRIEND.” 


The second dramatization served as 
a review of a lesson in which the names 
of various beverages were studied. The 
scene is a café in Haiti. The characters 
are: the proprietor, Captain Saurel ; an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, a Haitian, 
an American, a two-year-old baby, and 
a Nazi. As the curtain rises, the Eng- 
lishman enters the café. The Captain 
greets him. [The teacher gives each 
player his lines in French.] 

Captain: GOOD EVENING! 

Englishman: GOOD EVENING! 

Captain: WHAT DO YOU DRINK? 

Englishman: GIVE ME A CUP OF TEA. 

Captain: TEA IS AN EXCELLENT 
DRINK. 

Teacher: Le deuxiéme client arrive. 
the Frenchman. 

Captain: WHAT DO YOU DRINK? 

Frenchman: GIVE ME A GLASS OF 
WINE. 

Captain: WINE IS AN EXCELLENT 
DRINK. 


It is 


Teacher: Customer number three arrives. 
It is the Haitian. 

Captain: WHAT DO YOU DRINK, 
SIR? 

Haitian: GIVE ME A CUP OF HaAI- 
TIAN COFFEE. 

Captain: HAITIAN COFFEE IS AN 
EXCELLENT DRINK. 

Teacher: Customer number four is the 


American. 

American: GIVE ME A RUM COLA. 

Captain: RUM COLA IS AN EXCEL- 
LENT DRINK. 

Teacher: And now, customer number five 
enters the café. It is the little baby. [A man 
was selected to play this part.] 

Baby: GIVE ME A GLASS OF MILK. 

Captain: MILK IS AN EXCELLENT 
DRINK. 

[Everyone is very gay, but suddenly the 
Nazi enters. The teacher announces him in 
a sinister fashion.] 


Captain: WHAT DO YOU DRINK, 
SIR? 
Nazi: YOU KNOW WELL WHAT I 


DRINK. GIVE ME A GLASS OF BEER! 
Captain: BEER IS AN EXCELLENT 
DRINK. 
Nasi: BEER IS THE ONLY DRINK! 
Teacher: Then the Nazi notices that the 
Englishman is drinking tea, the American is 
drinking rum cola, etc. He becomes furious. 
Nasi: EVERYBODY DRINK BEER! 
Teacher: All the customers begin to laugh. 
The Nazi becomes more and more furious. 
Nasi: EVERYBODY DRINK BEER, I 
SAY! 


Captanm: YOU ARE IN HAITI, NO\! 

Teacher: Before the Nazi can draw his 
revolver, the Captain seizes him, and ex. 
claims : 









Captam: ALL FOR ONE AND ONE 
FOR ALL! 

Englishman; [making the Nazi drink) 
DRINK THIS TEA! 

Frenchman: [making the Nazi drink| 





DRINK THIS WINE! 
American: [making the Nazi drink] 
DRINK THIS RUM COLA! . 
Haitian: [making the Nazi drink] DRINK 
THIS COFFEE! 

Baby: [making the Nazi drink] DRINK 
THIS MILK! 

Teacher: Then the Nazi goes to the drug 
store where the pharmacist says: DRINK 
THIS MEDICINE! 

Et pendant que le rideau descend, the poor 
Nazi, “honteux et confus, jura, mais un peu 
tard, qu’on ne l’y prendrait plus.” 















But the most valuable device for 
stimulating interest has been the con- 
test. Boys have been pitted against 
girls—sometimes separately, sometimes 
for unison reading. Then, for several 
weeks, we selected teams to represent 
the sections of the city in which the 
students live. At present, toward the 
end of each lesson, a girl and a boy of 
the same age compete. Two problems 
arise in these contests. First, the 
grown-ups are somewhat reluctant to 
participate, for fear of making mistakes 
in public. And second, many of the 
girls are reticent. The teacher has at- 
tempted to overcome this timidity by 
encouraging a spirit of camaraderie, of 
good fellowship among the members of 
the group. 























Perhaps the greatest problem arises 
from the size of the studio audience 
As limited at the Haitian- 
American Institute, no general invita- 
tion has been extended to the public 
Nevertheless, the group has grown to 
as many as two hundred, and we have 
not been willing to turn away eager 
youngsters who claim that they have 
no radios at home. As it is obviously 
impossible to question so large a num- 
ber within the allotted time, most of 
the conversation is limited to about 
twenty members of the class, but the 
entire audience participates in the uni- 
son repetition, the songs, and, of 
course, in homework. The latter con- 
sists of sentences for translation, res- 
umés of stories and conversation [be- 
tween Americans], and dictations. 
Every exercise is corrected by Mrs 
Cook, and returned to the student. The 
names of those who have written the 
best papers are read over the air. 





space is 































The most gratifying feature of En) 
lish by Radio is the public response. !n 
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our studio audience, every class of so- 
ciety is represented—teachers, school 
children, shopgirls, domestics, factory 





workers, nurses—people of all ages. 
They recognize the practical value of 
a foreign language that will help them 
to obtain better-paying jobs, and to be 
better neighbors. They understand that 
this is not an attempt to supplant their 
native French, but merely an effort to 
aid them in their preparation for life. 
\s an indication of the size of our un- 
seen audience, we may quote the words 
of an impartial observer : “Every radio 
in Port-au-Prince seems to be tuned 
in to English by Radio on Mondays and 
Fridays at 6:45!” 

Lesson 26, which marked the end 
of the first half of the series, was de- 
voted to a review in the form of four 


' contests: a dictation for students under 


sixteen, another for students over six- 
teen, a verb drill, and a brief conver- 
sational exercise. The fifteen-year-old 
boy who won the dictation contest 
made but one mistake. In the older 
category, there was one perfect paper. 
The results of the verb drill and con- 
versation would have done credit to 
many of our college students in the 
States. 


While the sponsors of the program- 
the Comité de Rapprochement Hai- 
tiano-.Américain — cherish no illusions 
that so brief an experiment will de- 
velop thousands of fluent English con- 
versationalists, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is already paying dividends 
in interest and cooperation. Through 






Y es 


MERCER Cook |at the microphone| and 

part of his studio audience. Students 

ina second room could not be included 
in the photograph. 


English by Radio many young Haitians 
are learning that English is not neces- 
sarily a dull subject, impossible for 
the average French-speaking person to 
learn. — MERCER COOK, 
English-Teaching Project. 


supervisor, 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Georgia 

\ll over the State of Georgia, chil- 
dren are learning about GEORGIA by 
radio, with programs especially de- 
signed for classroom listening—as a 
supplement to classroom teaching. 

A series of daily fifteen-minute pro- 


/ grams is originated by Rich’s Radio 


School, a project of Rich’s, Inc., of 
\tlanta, the largest department store 
south of Philadelphia. The programs 
are presented to the schools of Georgia 
as a public service, and are entirely edu- 
cational in content. 

Feeling the need of a greater appre- 
ciation of the state, the present series 
for the school year has for its theme: 
“Know Your Georgia.” In a very en- 
tertaining and instructive way, these 
programs tell of the past glory of the 
state—and at the same time show its 

esent growth and future possibilities. 

Scheme of Programs—On Monday 

ning, the children hear the Unele 
Stories written 
Georgia’s own Joel Chandler Harris 


mus tales by 


and considered classics of .\merican 
literature. Then, on Tuesday, they hear 
Art and Artists—a program designed 
to stimulate the creative ability of the 
children, and make them realize that art 
is a living thing and part of their every- 
day life. Wednesday is devoted to 
Georgia at Work, and listeners learn 
that from the hills of North Georgia, 
the plains of middle Georgia, and down 
to the coast, Georgia is busy! Marble 
quarries, peanut fields, naval stores, 
textile mills, railroads—all find a place 
on this interesting and informative pro- 
gram. Then comes Songs and Stories 
of the Southland on Thursday. Folk 
handed father to 
son, ballads, Negro slave songs, quilt- 


stories down from 


ing parties—all have a place on this 
program, But perhaps the best is the 
Iriday show, for this is a quizonnaire 
where the children of various schools 
participate and a local quizmaster leads 
the show. 

For about three years, Rich's experi 
mented these educational 


with pro 





grams in conjunction with the Audio- 
Visual Department of the Atlanta city 
schools. Last year, they felt that this 
period of experimentation was over. 
With the approval of Dr. M. D. Collins, 
state superintendent of the schools of 
Georgia, several county and city super- 
intendents were consulted with regard 
to using these programs in the class- 
rooms of various cities in the state. This 
proposal met with whole-hearted ap- 
proval and cooperation on the part of 
the schools. The interest and coopera- 
tion of various radio stations was 
secured to air this program—and Rich’s 
Radio School 
stations. 


was expanded to six 


Ready for Listening—To supple- 
ment the daily programs of this series, 
and as an aid to listening, pre-broadcast 
material is sent to teachers two weeks 
in advance of each program. Since each 
broadcast in the series is designed for 
a specific age group, the teachers of the 
particular grade participating receive 
this material each week. The material 
acquaints the teacher with the program, 
gives a very brief outline of the script, 
suggests methods of classroom utiliza- 
tion, and stimulates the student for 
both pre-broadcast and _ post-broadcast 
interest. 

On the Art and Artists program, 
pictures are sent from time to time to 
each child participating in this program. 
In connection with the Georgia at 
Hork series, a large outline map of the 
State of Georgia is sent each teacher. 
It is suggested that, as the series picks 
up the various industries and agricul- 
tural activities of the state, the class 
fill in the map with these resources. In 
this way, by the end of the series, they 
will have a complete map of Georgia 
at Work. For Thursday’s program— 
Songs and Stories of the Southland 
words of folk songs are frequently sent 
to the teachers. The songs and dances 
are taught on the program, and it is 
suggested that teachers allow the chil- 
dren to participate in the classroom. 

Last year, this series was heard at 
10:15 a.m. over the following stations : 


WRDW — Augusta, WTOC— Savan- 
nah, WMOG—Brunswick, W ALB 
Albany, and WMAZ—Macon. Over 
WGST—Atlanta, the time was 10:00 
a.m. 


During the present school year, Sep- 
tember 16 through May 23, they may 
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be heard over these stations: WRDW 
Augusta, W TOC — Savannah, 

W ALB — Albany, WMAZ— Macon, 

W PAX — Thomasville, WGAU— 

Athens, WRGA—Rome, and WGST 
Atlanta. 


Information is available—Requests 


for samples of pre-broadcast material, 
and all inquiries regarding this series 
should be addressed to the above sta- 
tions, or to Rich’s Radio School, Rich’s, 


Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 





Local Association Activities 





Great Lakes Region 

Blanche Young, Great Lakes Region 
president, announces the following state 
directors who were chosen as a result 
of the elections held last April: 

Minnesota — EF. W. Ziebarth, educa- 
tional director and production manager, 
Station WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

Wisconsin — Harold B. McCarty, 
director, Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Michigan — Mark L. Haas, Station 
W JR, 2100 Fisher Bldg., Detroit. 

lowa — Dr. Bruce FE. Mahan, direc- 
tor, Extension Division, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Ohio — Dr. William B. 
directing supervisor of radio, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. 

Illinois — Mrs. Ruth Harshaw, 1173 
Asbury Ave., Winnetka. 

Indiana — Dr. Clarence M. Morgan, 
director of radio 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Missouri Nadine E. Miller, Pub- 


lic Information Service, Public Schools, 


Levenson, 


education, Indiana 


Kansas City. 


Indiana 

With active individual 
bership nearing two hundred, and 
eleven institutional members, Ind1- 
ana AER is this year challenged to 
provide programs that will retain 
the interest of those already mem- 
and to its member- 
ship and its campaign to 
awareness of radio’s potential among 


an mem- 


bers, increase 


arouse 


the educators and taxpayers of the 
state. 

Starting off the year with a fine 
program featuring Sam Linch, some 


CBC transcriptions, and an equip- 
ment demonstration, in a huge meet- 
ing held with the Annual State 
Teachers’ Convention in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana AER this year hopes to 
hold meetings in the centers of radio 
activity throughout the state: At 
Indianapolis, where AER’s Great 
Lakes Region President, Blanche 
Young, is helping just as unselfishly 
and enthusiastically as if she were 
still only a state officer; at Terre 
Haute, for demonstrations by the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster of the Air, 
State AER Director Dr. Clarence 
Morgan; and throughout the state 
for other meetings. 

Production as well as utilization 
is being stressed, since without good 
production, there’s nothing to uti- 
lize. 

With a staff of go-getting com 
mittee chairmen we hope to make 
not only teachers but also adminis 
trators and the general public AER 
conscious this year.—HArry SKORNIA, 
president, Indiana AER. 


Oregon 

Alice Smith, Oregon AER president, 
has been promoted to the principalship 
of Terwilliger school in Portland. Miss 
Smith y_ taught 
speech at Girls Polytechnic high school. 


formerly English and 


James M. Morris, member, Board of 
Directors, Oregon AER, was appointed 
program manager, Station KOAC, on 
September 16. 

AER member 
from Washington high school in Port- 
land, is now teaching in the Seattle, 
Washington, — ELEANOR 
HANSEN, secretary, Oregon AER. 


Jernice Duncan, an 


schools. 





More About Charter Members 





HE OCTOBER ISSUE devoted nearly 
three pages to reports of their ac- 
tivities in by 
charter members at the request of AER 
President Kathleen N. 


which were sent 


Lardie. A few 


more are presented this month in the 
hope that readers will be interested in 
their activities. 

Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, manager, 
KBPS, assistant supervisor—radio, 


and president, Pacific Northwest 
Region AER—WVe’re busy enough ou 
in Portland this fall to keep out of mis- 
chief with thirty-five weekly programs 
on the air for classroom use, week\) 
football broadcasts, a weekly workshop 
for radio coordinators in the KBPS 
studios, and an AER Regional Con- 
ference planned for late in October. 









Harry J. Skornia, director, Radio 
Broadcasting, Indiana University— 
I’m afraid that this charter member has 
very little to report. I’m radio director 
in the University, president of the 
Indiana AER, get out an article or two 
now and then, but find that conventions 



























































are getting so numerous that I’m un- 
able to get to all of them. I’m sorry t 
miss the SBC, but I’m sorry that it 
coincides with the week the University 
opens here, and I simply can’t get away 
Good luck to all, and regards to the 
gang ! 

Edward J. Heffron, executive as- 
sistant, Public Relations, National 
















































































Association of Broadcasters—I be- 











lieve it will suffice to say that I was 
formerly executive secretary of the 













National Council of Catholic Men [The FR 
Catholic Hour—NBC and The Hour i 
of Faith—ABC] and that I am now FF 
executive assistant, Public Relations, FF 
with NAB. j 

I'll be in Chicago at the time of the . 
AER Convention and hope to be able & 
to drop around and renew old acquaint- 
anceships. However, the NAB Conven- 
tion will be going on at the same time. & 





as you know, so my time will not le 
my own. 







John J. Forester, principal, Brad- 
ford School, Montclair, New Jersey 
—I am chairman of the Public Schools 
Radio Committee in Montclair 
and have been since 1940, the time of 
its inception. Our committee meets only 
occasionally during the year but we 
have started up some interest in the 







here 








townspeople so that we have every hope 





to believe a large radio council will r 
sult in due time. 

We hope to make use of the Newark 
IM _ station which the Newark schoo! 
system plans to start shortly. This will 
be a good opportunity fer schools 
this area to do some excellent 
work. 

I am sorry that the pressure of sch 
duties makes impossible my attendan « 
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radi 







at the Chicago meeting. 
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E. Ricks, 
speech and assistant to the coordi- 
nator of radio, University of Okla- 


Victor instructor in 


homa— Since returning from the 

SNR in December, 1945, I have been 

structor in speech and assistant to 

e coordinator of radio, University of 
()klahoma, Last semester, besides regu- 
lar teaching of radio and speech classes, 
the Radio Workshop broadcast twelve 
weekly shows over our state station, 
WNAD. In March, I assisted in the 
Radio Conference at the University. 
During the summer our workshop held 
a two-week institute and colloquium on 
“The Radio Station in America.” Now, 
after attending the “Public Service In- 
stitute for Radio” at the University of 
Wisconsin, | am back at Oklahoma be- 
ginning again. With many new pro- 
grams, a large student body, and added 
members of the staff, Oklahoma Uni- 
versity is set for a big year and a bigger 
and better conference again in March, 
1947, 

[am sorry I will not be able to attend 
the birthday dinner during the SBC, 
but Sherman Lawton will represent us. 

Tracy F. Tyler, editor, AER Jour- 
nal—This charter member has been at 
the University of Minnesota since 
June, 1938, and holds the faculty rank 


f associate professor. He devotes ap- 
proximately one-third time to teaching 
radio to teachers and prospective teach- 
ers in the College of Education. The 
balance he administrative 
work as an assistant to the president of 
the University. In the late summer he 
was made coordinator of the newly- 
established program of joint registra- 


devotes to 


tion between the University of Minne- 
sota, the six State teachers’ colleges, 
the twelve public junior colleges, and 
the private liberal arts and junior col- 
leges of the state. He handles, for the 
president, the administrative details of 
the academic tenure plan established by 
the Board of Regents on February 9, 
1945. He answers all questionnaires re- 
ceived by the President’s Office. 

If the above assignments seem to 
mstitute a full-time job, it might be 
ted also that your editor serves as 
ison officer to the University’s Sur- 
us Property Office on behalf of twelve 
dependent University units, is a mem- 
r of the University 
mimittee, is Faculty Sponsor and a 
ember of the National Council of Phi 
elta Kappa, national honorary fra- 


3roadcasting 


ternity for men in education, served 
during 1944-45 as Faculty Sponsor of 
Psi Chi, national honorary society in 
psychology, and has served for several 
years as one of the campus solicitors 
for the Minneapolis Community Chest 
and the Red Cross. This year he is also 
serving as president of the Faculty 
Dancing Club. 

Ixtracurricular duties include the 
editorship of the AER Journal since 





1944, membership on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Horace Mann League 
and of the Minnesota Society for the 
Study of Education, life memberships 
in the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the first vice presi- 
dency of the Minnesota Radio Council. 
He holds memberships in other local, 
state, and national educational 
ciations too numerous to mention. 


asso- 





Radio Workshops 





Fresno, California 

The fourth in a series of five radio 
schools for teachers, being conducted 
this year by the McClatchy Broadcast- 
ing Company, opened October 22 in 
the studios of KMJ in Fresno, Calif. 

Previous schools already have been 
conducted at KFBK, Sacramento; 
KERN, Bakersfield; and KOH, Reno, 
Nevada. The fifth, at KWG, Stockton, 
is scheduled for later in the year. 

The KMJ school is held on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings from 8 to 9:30 
for five weeks and includes both city 
and county teachers. City teachers are 
to receive one professional growth 
credit from the Fresno city schools 
Board of Education. 

Keith Collins, KMJ 
director of the school and the faculty 
consists of personnel of the National 
Broadcasting Company, with which 
IK MJ is affiliated, and the McClatchy 


manager, 1s 


Broadcasting Company. 

NBC speakers include Sidney N. 
Strotz, Hollywood, vice president in 
charge, Western Division; John Cam- 
eron Swayze, Hollywood, manager, 
radio news and special events, Western 
Division; and Judith Waller, Chicago, 
director of public Central 
Division. 


service, 


McClatchy personnel include Emil 
Martin, program director; Frances 
Frater, educational director; Norman 
D. Webster, technical director; and 
Hamilton L. Hintz, agricultural direc- 
tor. 

Subjects for discussion include Radio 
Background, Programming Radio, 
Radio News, Out-of-School Listening, 
Radio in the Classroom, Transcriptions, 
Planning the School Program, Class- 
room Productions, FM, Television and 
Facsimile, and Radio in the Public 
Interest.—BRraADLEY RITER, 





* Idea Exchange 





Radio Arts at Kentucky 


Arts is the name of the 
University of Kentucky’s new radio 
department. With Elmer G. Sulzer 
as its head, the new department will 
offer courses for the first time in the 
1946-47 school year. 

The first courses to be offered by 
this department are Radio la, b, c, a 
three-quarter course entitled “Radio 
Today,” which will be a complete 
survey of present-day radio in all 
its phases; Radio 2a, entitled “Radio 
Announcing,” which will be the 
study and practice of radio announc- 
ing with emphasis on microphone 
techniques; Radio Arts 2b, entitled 
“Radio Drama,” in which the uses, 
interpretation, methods, script read- 


Radio 


ing, and integration of effects of 
radio drama will be studied. 

By the 1947 fall term the depart 
ment plans to add courses in script 
writing, radio production, and radio 
regulations. With these courses 
added, a student can earn 33 credits 
in this department, a sufficient num 
ber for a major in radio work. 

Unlike most colleges which create 
a radio department and then grad- 
ually obtain the necessary equip 
ment, the University of Kentucky 
has for years had one of the largest 
and best equipped college radio 
studios in the country. 

As a valuable adjunct to the class 
work offered by this new depart 
ment, the University’s 500-watt FM 
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station WBKY will offer practical 
experience. WBKY now offers pro- 
grams every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday night from 7 to 9. In 
addition to these, programs are pro 
duced over station WHAS, Louis 
ville, Kentucky, and station WLAP, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

The University of Kentucky is a 


pioneer in the field of college radio. 
Mr. Sulzer, who has been super- 

visor of the studios since they were 

opened in 1929, states that the new 

department is a gradual develop- 

ment and that it was created as a 

direct outgrowth of student needs 
THomas R. GREGORY. 





Current Recordings 





UNRRA Relief Operations 
U’NRRA in Yugoslavia 
Aid to Europe's Farmers 
UNRRA in the Far East 
The DP’s Return Home 
Useful in studies, modern 

problems, and democracy courses ; suit- 

able for senior high school, college, and 


social 


adult groups; two sixteen-inch records 
[four sides, one 1314-minute program 
per side] at 331/3 rpm; available for 
two weeks’ loan from the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U. S. Office of 
Education, ) ae ee 
borrower to pay return transportation. 


Washington 25, 
These are a series of interviews by 
kd. Hart, a former foreign correspond- 
ent, with persons who have been eye- 
witnesses and participants in various 
phases of the UNRRA relief operations 
abroad. Teaching aids materials, in- 
cluding photographs of some of the ac- 
tivities, accompany the recordings. 
UNRRA in 


Bill Morrell, who discusses conditions 


Yugoslavia introduces 


in the Balkans and relief operations in 
that area—medical assistance, hospital 
facilities, public health activities, food, 
and the program of returning Displaced 
The material is 
interesting, ,but insufficient voice con- 
trast between the two men leads to an 
excessive use of “Ed” and “Bill.” 


Persons. selection of 


Aid to Europe’s Farmers is an inter- 
view with Edwin R. Henson, who re- 
cently returned from an investigation 
of farm conditions in Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, and Yugoslavia. He de- 
scribes the difficulties of farming during 
the war, and the condition in which the 
land has been left, with many mined 
areas and an acute shortage of live- 
stock. 

UNRRA in the Far East is a some- 
what misleading title, since the discus- 
sion by Franklin Ray, former Lend- 
Lease Administrator in China, deals 
almost exclusively with that country. 


The UNRRA program in China is the 
largest of their programs, and consists 
of cholera control, setting up of hospital 
facilities, distribution of food and 
medicine, assistance to returning refu- 
gees, and facilitating transportation. 
Both supplies and technical information 
are badly needed. 

The DP’s Return Home presents 
Fred Hoehler, who has been in charge 
of UNRRA’s program of assisting Dis- 
placed Persons in Europe. This is a 
dramatic account of the problem of 
“The Absent One,” in which Mr. 
Hoehler praises the wonderful job done 
by the Army in returning many of the 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 
3, 1933 


Of The Journal of the AER published Monthly except June, 
July and August at Chicago, Ill. for October 1, 1946. 
State of Illinois ? 

County of Cook °° 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared George Jennings, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the Journal of the AER 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher, Association for Education by Radio, 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Lllinois 

Editor, Tracy F. Tyler, University »f Minnesota, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota 


Managing Editor 

Business Managers, 

Chicago 1, Illinois. 
2. That the owner is: 


George Jennings, 228 N. LaSalle St., 


The Association for Education by 


Radio, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Kathleen N. Lardie, president, 9345 Lawton Ave., De 
troit, Michigan 

Jennings Pierce, vice president, NBC, Hollywood 28, 
California. 


William Ladd, vice president, 
lic schools , 
Gertrude G 


Seattle, Washington, pub 


Broderick, secretary, Federal Radio Edu 
» € 


cation Committee, Washington 25, , 

George Jennings, treasurer, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, lllinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or 
total amount of bonds, 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 


holding 1 
mortgages, or 


per cent or more of 
other securities are 


such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi 
ties than as so stated by him 
George Jennings 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
September, 1946 
Elizabeth E. Marshall, Notary Public 
(SEAL) 


(My commission expires May 22, 1947.) 





twelve million DP’s who were found 
in Germany alone at the end of the 
war. UNRRA has established “teams” 
for this work, has set up DP Assembly 
Centers Jone a former Hitler Youth 
Center], and has worked jointly with 
both the military and with other relie/ 
agencies. This is the most dramatic and 
interesting of these programs, and con- 
cludes with a song sung by Greeks re- 
turning to their homeland. 

The whole series has an authenticity 
and importance which give the pro- 
grams a dramatic quality unusual in a 
group of interviews.—ALicE W. Man- 
CHESTER, Teaching Aids Laboratory, 
The Ohio State University [courtesy 
The News Letter]. 
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Lambda, Purdue University—On Octo 
ber 6 Lambda pledged six new members 
Lewis Emmerich, Emil Szmyd, James Ran 
dall, Peter Smith, and Thomas McCrum. 

The first activity to be completed by 
Lambda Chapter was the construction and 
maintenance of the large WBAA booth at 
the Indiana State Fair, August 30 through 
September 6. The booth contained displays 
of records and transcriptions, radio tubes 
and hand signals. A press association tele- 
type was in constant operation and a cathode 
ray oscilloscope made the voices of onlookers 
visible. A skit demonstrating the most com- 
mon sound effects was also presented at 
frequent intervals. 

Mu, University of Nebraska—The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has the largest radio 
class this semester in the department's six- 
year history, with approximately one hun- 
dred twenty-five students. 

The rehearsal laboratories enable three 
groups of students to work in sound-proof 
studios simultaneously, and by 1947 it is 
planned to have two studios ready for live 
program work. 

Radio shows which are being produced by 
the University of Nebraska radio group art 
as follows: The University Speaks, Univer- 
sity Radio Workshop, Better Business Bu- 
reau, University Forum of the Air, and 
Opinion Please. 

In addition to these radio shows, a series 
of thirteen broadcasts is being produced un- 
der the auspices of the University of Nebras 
ka veterans’ organization. This radio show, 
which will be transcribed, is to be broad- 
cast by several radio stations throughout 
the state. The program, devoted exclusively 
to expressions of the veterans’ views, will 
consist of a panel discussion and an open 
period for their opinions or questions. 

Delta, Michigan State College—Ther 
are five new members in Delta Chapter 
John S. Potts, Doris Guth, Roxie Louse 
Osterholt, Pauline Mochlman, and Sa'ly 
O’Conner. 
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MILLINERY STYLES AREN’‘T THE 
ONLY ONES THAT CHANGE... 


Congratulations to the Asso- 


ciation for Education by Radio 


MEL ATEAY on the completion of its 5th year 
"i 
PIM h \y cow) eT 


CALIFORNIA 








“a mighty era in American Hit 
lives forever in this NBC album 


= penile wih 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


“., the only thing we have to fear is fear itself . .” 
From the first stirring words that marked the open- 
ing of a new era in America—to the posthumous 
.”, this 


thrilling new NBC documentary album presents the 


address, “The work, my friends, is peace .. 


story of our times through the words and voice of 

our great leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Schools, colleges, libraries, club groups, as well as 

individuals will want to keep this living record of 


twelve decisive vears. The records contain excerpts 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
THE SPEECHES OF 


. all of valuable aid in 
teaching—in radio workshops, in speech, diction, 


from 23 radio addresses . . 


drama and history classes. 

With an original music score and with narration 
written by Cesar Saerchinger—special commentaries 
are narrated by well-known NBC announcers: 
Carleton Smith, Ben Grauer and Ed Herlihy. 


You can obtain your two-volume album .. . titled 


< 


*,,. rendezvous with destiny” . . . by filling in the 


coupon below and sending it to NBC. 


NBC RADIO RECORDING DIV., Dept. O 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me “ . rendezvous with destiny” 
12-inch recordings, playing time, 2 hours) 


No. Sets Total 
lto9 
10 to 24 
25 to 49 
50 or more 


(twelve 


Cost 

16.65 
15.00 
14.45 
13.90 


Plus 
shipping 
charges 
Vame 


Please Print 


Street 


_ State___ 


i ee Ob a a ian renee nen enna arene 


NO C.O.D. ORDERS 
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